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Tue Tyrol is one of the most mountainous and pic- 
turesque countries in Europe. Its towering Alps, its 
glaciers, lakes, and waterfalls are as striking as those of 
Switzerland, while its ruined towers, perched like 
eagles’ nests on the summit of lofty rocks, and its royal 
and baronial castles built during the middle ages, far 
exceed in number not only what are found in Switzer- 
jand but in any country of the same extent. There are 
the charms, too, of picturesqueness of costume, and, 
among the peasantry, of a simplicity and primitiveness 
of manners, which would be sought for in vain in Swit- 
zerland except among the small mountain and pastoral 
cantons which do not lie on the traveller’s route or the 
highway of Europe; and, “though the Tyrol has been 
less fortunate than her neighbour in securing her 
independence and the blessings of a free and national 
government, the inspiring associations of patriotism 
and heroic courage are far from being wanting. Like 
the brave Swiss, the Tyroleans, few in number but 
bold in heart, have stood in their mountain-passes and 
driven back or destroyed hosts of foreign invaders; 
they have often sent forth the sacred voice of liberty 
over the land and the lakes that lie embosomed within 
it; and in our own days, when all the continent of 
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Europe lay crouching before Buonaparte, the echoes of 
their sure rifles were heard ringing among the moun- 
tains, as, headed by Hofer, they maintained a most 
unequal and heroic struggle with the French and 
Bavarians. While, however, Switzerland is annually 
traversed by thousands of our tourists, the Tyrol, which 
may be called its next-door neighbour, is rarely visited 
by the traveller. The reasons for this are obvious 
enough, for Switzerland in good part lies on the great 
highway ;—it is the road into Italy, and is very ac- 
cessible on the side of France and Germany, whereas 
the Tyrol lies off the great route; it leads to nowhere, 
must be sought for itself, and is not particularly easy of 
access, seeing that the tourist must either make a 
circuit of part of Bavaria and cross the Bavarian Alps, 
or travel through the Grison valleys of the Engaddine, 
where all accommodations are of the roughest descrip- 
tion, Within these few years, however, the late Mr. 
Henry D. Inglis, Mr. Brockedon, and Monsieur Fre- 
derick Mercey, have travelled through parts of Tyrol 
and published their notions on the country. From the 
accounts of these gentlemen, and of.some older writers 
both foreign and English, as M. De Serres, Doctor 
Clark, oad the Baron Caspar ems a — Ger- 
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man, who visited the Tyrol in the year 1780, we will 
endeavour to draw up some information for our readers. 

A glance at a good map will show the situation of 
this rugged country, which is divided into two unequal 
parts, or the German Tyrol, which leans on Bavaria 
and Austria, and the Italian Tyrol, which slopes down 
to the lakes and the fertile plains of Lombardy. Draw- 
ing a line across the country from éast to west, leaving 
Botzen to the north, all the territory lying northward 
of this line will be the German Tyrol, and all south of 
it the Italian Tyrol. ‘The German portion is the larger 
by nearly one-third, but the Italian is, in proportion 
to its extent, much more populous, and abounding 
in larger and better-built towns and villages. The 
character, habits, and appearance of the people in the 
two divisions differ very widely. The inhabitants of 
the German Tyrol are passivnately fond of liberty, and 
retain unalloyed much of the sturdiness, frankness, and 
simplicity of the eld Germanic race. They are nearly 
all proprietors, and cultivate their own lands, and have 
thus a feeling of independence superior to what the 
mere hired labourer can experience. They preserve a 
national dress, primitive usages, and early hours. The 
inhabitants of the Lower or Italian Tyrol, on the other 
hand, are more patient of the Austrian yoke that weighs 
on the whole country; they for the most part cultivate 
the lands of others, and have been far less retentive of 
ancient manners and usages. Luxurious habits, late 
hours, &c., have crept into the larger of their towns ; 
and their character in general has more of the supple- 
ness and complaisance of the Italians than of the 
sturdiness and roughness of the Germans. A very 
considerable portion of the judges, commissaries of 
police, and civil employés of the Emperor of Austria, 
in Milan, and the other Veneto-Lombard cities, are 
natives of Lower Tyrol, and distinguished by their 
unscrupulousness and subserviency to their employer. 

The valley of the river Inn, which runs through the 
whole northern portion of the country, may be called 
the principal part of Upper or German Tyrol. It is 
entirely shut out from the Lower or Italian Tyrol by a 
lofty chain of mountains, the only road over which is 
by Mount Brenner, at an elevation of 6000 feet above 
the level of the sea. This valley of the Inn, counting 
its twistings and turnings, is nearly a hundred miles 
long, but its greatest breadth is not much above eight 
miles, while in many parts, and for considerable dis- 
tances, it is not above two or three miles broad. Inn- 
spruck, the capital city, a view of which is given in 
the engraving at the head of this article, is situated 
about midway in this valley. 

The main territory of the Lower or atalian Tyrol is 
comprised in the valleys of the Eisach and the Adige, 
on which rivers the principal towns of this southern 
division, as Botzen, Lavis, Trent (the capital), and Ro- 
veredo, are situated. Notwithstanding its forests, lakes, 
rocks, glaciers, and mountains covered with perpetual 
snow, the Tyrol is a tolerably well-peopled country. 
Riesbeck says, that in his time (1780) it contained 
altogether about 600,000 souls, and annually paid to 
the Austrian government about 3,000,000 florins, (about 
300,000.) ‘The silver and copperworks at Schawtz, in 
the Upper Tyrol, were among the most profitable things 
in the Emperor's hereditary dominions; and the salt- 
works at Halle, in the same division of the country, 
yielded annually about 300,000 florins. He states the 
population of Innspruck, which he calls a fine city, a: 
14,000 souls. 

In 1830, M. Mercey, who seems to have taken 
some pains in composing his statistical tables, gives 
620,000 souls as the amount of the whole population 
of the Tyrol, being an increase of only 20,000 in half a 
century. But in the interval between 1780 and 1830 


the country has been desolated by war, and the Ty; 
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roleans, liké the Swiss and Savoyards, are much given 
to emigration. 

The stationary population of the city of Innspruck, 
independent of the garrison, does not at present exceed 
12,000. But, though small, this metropolis of the 


Tyrol is a beautiful town, and contains many objects of 
J ’ ) . 


great interest. The most remarkable of all these objects 
is the tomb or mausoleum of Maximilian I., in the 
eathedral-church of the Holy Cross. This vast monn-. 
ment with its accessories occupies a considerable part 
of the nave ef the church. A tomb or sarcophagus of 
white and black marble, six feet high, and thirteen feet 
in length, surmounted by a bronze statue of the Em- 
peror kneeling, and with the face turned towards the 
altar, stands in the midst of other dependent works ot 
sculpture. The sarcophagus is partially inscribed with 
letters of gold, on a black marble ground; but the 
beauty of the work mainly lies in the bassi-relievi which 
cover the sides of the monument, and are sculptured 
in the finest Carrara marble, each compartment or 
tablet being divided from the other by a pilaster of jet- 
black marble. There are in all twenty-four tablets, 
which represent the principal events of Maximilian’s 
life, such as his marriage at Ghent with the daughter 
of Charles the Rash, Duke of Burgundy,—his coro- 
nation, as King of the Romans, at Aix-la~-Chapelle,— 
his combat with the Venetians,—his defeat of the 
Turks in Croatia,—his sieges, marches, and treaties 
of alliance. 

Around this magnificent tomb stand, as if to keep 
guard over the dust of the deceased monarch, twenty- 
eight statues, in bronze, of kings, queens, princes, 
princesses, and stalwart warriors clad in armour. 


| These statues surpass the dimensions of common 


mortality, being nearly eight English feet high. They 
represent or typify (for some of them must be wholly 


| imaginary as portraits) the beings of Maximilian’s 


admiration or affection. Among them are Clovis the 
First, King of France; Theodoric, King of the Ostro- 
goths; King Arthur of England ; the Crusader God- 


| frey of Bouillon, King of Jerusalem; several of the 





early counts of Hapsburg, the ancestors of Maximilian, 
and of the now reigning Emperors of Austria; Mary of 
Burgundy, the first wife of Maximilian; the Arch- 
duchess Margaret, his daughter; Joanna, spouse of 
Philip I. of Spain ; and Leonora, Princess of Portugal. 

All who have visited this remarkable tomb, par- 
ticularly in the gloom and silence of evening, agree in 
describing the effect produced by these figures as being 
most striking and solemn. When the mind is sa- 
tisfied with the first impression, and the effect of 
the dout-ensemble, or united-whole, of the works, it 
may derive pleasure and instruction from an examina- 
tion of the details; for the costumes of warriors covered 
from head to foot with plate-armour,—of princes with 
their crowns and royal mantles,—and ladies in their 
court-dresses,— are exceedingly curious, rich, and 
varied. 

The tablets in low relief on the sides of the monu- 
ment are not only curious, but beautiful as works of 
art. ‘The numerous figures are all represented in their 
appropriate costumes, and are well grouped, while the 
views of cities and castles are given with remarkable 
felicity, being real landscapes in marble. With the 
exception of four by an inferior hand, all these tablets 
are said to have been executed by Alexander Colin, 
a native of Malines, a city in Belgium, who completed 
the work somewhere about the middle of the sixteenth 
century. M. Mercey says, somewhat doubtingly, that 
the gigantic bronze figures which stand round the 
tomb were cast by Louis Duca, a Dutch workman in 
the sixteenth century. According to Mr. Inglis, one 
of them, (the statue of Theodoric) is marked with the 
date of 1513, A popular tradition asserts that the 
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emperor Maximilian himself conceived the first idea of 
this grand monument, and shortly before his death 
designated the place his own statue should occupy in 
the group. Besides the imperial mausoleum, the church 
of the Holy Cross at Innspruck contains twenty-three 
statues in bronze of Catholic saints, one in pure silver 
of the Virgin Mary, several fine monuments in marble, 
and the tomb of the ‘Tyrolean patriot, Andrew Hofer, 
which, though unmarked by bronze or marble, or 
“ storied urn or animated bust,” and only containing 
the mouldering bones of a man of the people—the 
keeper of an inn or public-house—calls for a larger 
tribute of sympathy and reverence than we can gene- 
rally give to the proudest piles raised above the bodies 
of emperors and kings. 

To make the story of Hofe: intelligible, we must 
briefly trace a few of the events and circumstances of 
his native country. The ancient house of Hapsburg, 
which had its cradle in the neighbouring mountains of 
Switzerland, and whose chiefs eventually became dukes of 
Austria and emperors of Germany, obtained possession 
of the Tyrol in the fourteenth century, in part by 
marriage with a native princess in whom the succession 
rested, and in part by war and purchase ; the Duke of 
Austria, after a fierce contest, paying a large sum to 
the Duke of Bavaria, for the relinquishment of his 
claims on the country. From that time until the year 
1805, the Tyrol remained an appanage of the Haps- 
burg or Austrian family, who treated it with the 
mildness it has always used towards its hereditary 
states, and left it moreover in the enjoyment of all its 
ancient privileges, its diet, and other sufficiently liberal 
institutions. After the rapid campaign of 1805, when 
Buonaparte so shook the power of Austria that it was 
thought it could never again revive, he insisted as a 
condition of peace that the Tyrol should be ceded to 
his ally the King of Bavaria, and the Emperor Francis 
was compelled to make this sacrifice in the treaty of 
Presburg. This sudden transfer was made without the 
consent of the diet, and in direct opposition to the will 
of the Tyrolean people, who could ill tolerate the idea 
of being turned over from one master to another, like 
a flock of sheep, and who had also old grounds of 
pique and antipathy to the Bavarians, who had thus 
become their rulers. The king of Bavaria, indeed, 
solemnly guaranteed to them all their ancient righis, 
privileges, and usages, but the guarantee was only 
good on paper, and nothing in practice, for their repre- 
sentative states were suppressed, the public funds and 
savings arbitrarily seized, ecclesiastical properties sud- 
denly confiscated, and new taxes levied. At the same 
time the prejudices and also the right feelings and notions 
of the peasantry, who are strong in many domestic 
virtues, were frequently insulted by the French and 
Bavarian soldiery. A bold, hardy, and proud race of 
mountaineers was not likely to submit to such wrongs. 
Discontent, and then hatred and revenge, spread rapidly 
On all sides; and an insurrection, favoured under-hand 
by Austria, was gradually organized. In 1809, when Buo- 
naparte was again in the field against the emperor Fran- 
cis, the Tyroleans rose almost to a man in Buonaparte's 
rear, opened communications with the Archduke John 
of Austria, who had descended with a formidable army 
into the neighbouring plains of Lombardy, and effected 
a powerful diversion in favour of the Austrian cause, 
being themselves firmly resolved to drive the Bavarians 
out of their country. 

Andrew Hofer, who was living in his native village 
in the valley of Passeyer, and in the little inn his 
father had left him, was one of the first to take up arms, 
and his example and encouragement, added to those of 
his friends Speckbacher and Haspinger, had a wonderful 
effect on the peasantry. 

Hofer, who was then about ferty-two years of age, 
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was a man of irreproachable morals and of more talent 
and education than were commonly found among his 
companions. He was gifted with a kind of rural 
eloquence ; and his well-known bravery, his fortitude, 
and his commanding personal appearance, all com- 
bined to make him the chief of an essentially-popular 
insurrection. His attachment to the superstitions of 
the Catholic church, and, occasionally, to the bottle, 
only rendered him the dearer to a people who were all 
superstitious and generally rather fond of wine. It is 
reported of him that he at times led the peasants to 
victory with a rosary and crucifix on his breast, a sabre 
in one hand, and a bottle in the other. 

Three means were resorted to in order to advise the 
mountaineers of the proper moment of rising in mass: 
sawdust was thrown on the rivers Inn and Eisach 
which carried the signal along in their rapid course,— 
fires were lit on the tops of mountains and on the ruins 
of the old castles,—and women and children ran from 
rock to rock, from glen to glen, from cottage to cottage, 
saying, “ It is time!” 

Hofer struck the first blow. He signally defeated 
the Bavarian troops in the valley of the Eisach, where, 
between killed, wounded, and prisoners, they lost 900 
men. On the same day his friend Speckbacher drove 
the Bavarians out of the important town of Halle; and 
shortly afterwards, 20,000 peasants took Innspruck, the 
capital, in spite of the obstinate defence of General 
Kinkel and Colonel Dittfurt, who disputed every inch 
of ground. Dittfurt, when dying of his wounds, asked 
what distinguished officer had led them on so well to 
battle. “* No one,” said the Tyroleans ; “ but we fought 
for our religion, the emperor, and our father-land !” 

We cannot enter into the details of the numerous 
battles and skirmishes in which, though ill supported 
by the Austrians, Hofer and his companions were long 
victorious. The loss of the Bavarians—attacked on all 
sides, in narrow valleys and deep chasms, from dense 
woods and overhanging rocks—was terrible; but the 
brave peasants were guilty of no unnecessary cruelty. 
M. Mercey, a Frenchman, says, “They only killed 
those who resisted. ‘Cut me down those fellows as 
long as they stand up against you,’ cried Hofer; ‘ but 
once down, give them quarter! Only a coward strikes 
a man that is on the ground, because he is afraid he 
should get up again.’ This was the Spanish insurrec- 
tion, with its monks, its peasants, and its guerillas; but 
it was the Spanish insurrection without its crimes and 
its horrors ; and if there was inhumanity on one side, it 
was certainly not on that of the Tyroleans. They at 
least did not murder their prisoners after the battle: 
Hofer,when a conqueror, spared the lives of his opponents, 
but, when conquered, his own life was not spared.” 

The feeble and dispirited battalions of Austrian 
troops sent to co-operate with Hofer, did almost more 
harm than good, and Chasteler, their general, soon beat 
a retreat. After some successes obtained in the north 
of Italy by the Archduke John, the tide of fortune 
turned, the French were successful everywhere, and a 
second time took Vienna, the capital of the Austrian 
empire. Marshal Lefevre entered the Tyrol with a 
strong French and Bavarian army by the valley of the 
Inn, and Generals Rusca and D’Hilliers began to 
penetrate on the other side by the valley of the Adige. 
It was expected that at the appearance of these fine 
armies, the undisciplined Tyroleans, who were unpro- 
vided with artillery and most of the materiel of regular 
warfare, would at once lay down their arms and sub- 
mit to the Bavaro-French government; but, though 
almost entirely left to their own resources, Hofer and 
his comrades did not so understand it. They rallied in 


their mountains, and, descending rapidly from the Isel- 
berg, defeated the Bavarians, who had 9000 men and 
twenty-five pieces of artillery. They thoroughly heat 
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a body of French and Saxon troops in the valley of 
the Eisach; and when the Duke of Dantzic attempted 
to force a narrow gorge near to Stertzing, they de- 
stroyed nearly the whole of his van-guard, which con- 
sisted of 4000 picked Bavarians. In performing this 
last exploit they did not consume much gunpowder, for 
their unerring rifles were only used when the invading 
army was thrown into confusion, and the work almost 
done. They kept possession of the perpendicular rocks 
which rose like walls on either side of the pass, and 
having brought immense stones, trunks, and arms of 
trees to the very edges of the precipices, they kept them 
suspended there in large masses by means of ropes, until 
the enemy was engaged in the narrow gorge, and fairly 
beneath them. Then a voice was heard, saying, “‘ Hans, 
is everything ready?” ‘“ Yes!” was shouted among 
the rocks; on which the word of command was given, 
“In the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
let go your ropes!” The next moment more than a 
thousand of the Bavarians were crushed, smashed, and 
buried under a frightful mass of trees, stones, and 
rocks. Then the sure rifles of the peasants flashed 
from every corner, and the Duke of Dantzic was forced 
to flee, abandoning his cannon and nearly all his bag- 
gage to the Tyroleans. Nearly at the same time the 
forces which had attempted to penetrate by the valley of 
-he Adige were routed with tremendous loss. A few 
days afterwards Hofer followed up the Duke of Dantzic, 
who had concentrated all his forces, and beat him in a 
pitched battle. The result of this gallant engagement 
was the immediate evacuation of the Tyrol by the 
Bavaro-French armies, and the establishment of a pro- 
visional government, of which Hofer took the direction ; 
for the court of Austria was too much embarrassed to 
attend to the affairs of the country. 

Had the regular armies of Austria done their part of 
the great work but half as well as the peasants of the 
Tyrol did theirs, the career of Buonaparte might have 
been ended in 1809 instead of 1815, and six years of 
war and bloodshed spared the world. But, as we have 
already said, after a good beginning they failed every- 
where. On the 6th of July they lost the decisive battle 
of Wagram, on the 12th they entered into a most 
humiliating armistice, and on the 14th of August the 
late Emperor Francis signed the disgraceful treaty of 
Vienna, by which the brave Tyroleans were again for- 
mally given over to the Bavarians. Although they 
knew that the whole might of Buonaparte could now 
be turned against them, and although the Emperor 
Francis, on one side, recommended them to submit, and 
Beauharnois, the French viceroy of Italy, on the other, 
proclaimed that such as continued the war should no 
longer be treated as soldiers, but as rebels and brigands, 
Hofer and many of his comrades determined to make 
one effort more for their independence. They defeated 
the French in the valley of the Passeyer (Hofer’s native 
valley), and killed, wounded, or took prisoners upwards 
of 2000 men. But the contest was too unequal, and 
this was the last of their successes. They were hunted 
from post to post, from rock to rock ;—they were 
obliged to conceal themselves like wild beasts in the 
depths of their forests, in their remote caverns, or on 
the tops of their mountains, and this during all the 
rigour of winter. Some laid down their arms, some 
escaped into Austria, more were taken prisoners by the 
French, who kept their word, and shot them like bri- 
gands, and at last Hofer was left almost alone. 

From the beginning of December, 1809, to about 
the middle of January, 1810, this remarkable man, on 
whose head the French had put an enormous price, lay 
concealed in a small hut, situated in a rocky hollow, 
near the summit of one of the loftiest mountains of the 
Tyrol. But, besides his family, a friend and former 
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baseness to betray him. This villian was a priest ;—his 
name (may it be for ever execrated!) was Donay. In 
the darknes of night he led a strong detachment to 
the spot, and the hut was surrounded. Hofer’s forti- 
tude did not quail at this awful moment. He presented 
his breast to a company of grenadiers, saying, “ I am 
Andrew Hofer! Frenchmen, fire! kill me at once, but 
save my wife and children!” ‘The soldiers rushed upon 
him, and, having loaded him with chains, carried him 
down to Meran, where he was joined by his family, 
consisting of his wife, a son about twelve years old, and 
a daughter. From Meran he was marched to Botzen, 
and thence he was sent, under a strong escort, to the 
fortress of Mantua, which was already crowded with 
his unfortunate countrymen. The only tears he was 
seen to shed was when they forcibly separated his wife 
and children from him at Botzen. 

A French court-martial, presided over by General Bis- 
son, was soon assembled. The injustice of the case—the 
heroic bravery and humanity of the prisoner-—pleaded 
strongly in his favour; and it is due to the French 
officers to state that the majority of them were for a 
sentence of limited confinement, and that two of them 
had even the courage to vote for a full acquittal. But, as 
far as justice and mercy were concerned, these tribunals 
were mere farces. The doom of Hofer was signed by 
a higher hand, and the commands from Paris, conveyed 
from Milan to Mantua by telegraph, were, that Hofer 
should be condemned and shot within twenty-four 
hours. He died as he had lived, a brave and religious 
man. The following remark by M. Mercey is cha- 
racteristic of his nation, but contains a fact rather 
honourable to it :—** They killed him out of obedience. 
After his death, however, they rendered him the same 
honours that are paid to a general officer; and the 
body of the Tyrolean patriot was carried to its last 
home on the shoulders of French grenadiers.” 

The Emperor of Austria, who could hardly do less, 
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confidant knew the place of his retreat, and had the 
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assigned a pension to his family; and, in 1823, he 
ordered that the remains of Hofer should be brought 
from Mantua to Inspruck, and there interred in the 
cathedral-church of the Holy Cross. On the 22nd of 
February six of the patriot's companions in arms 
entered the metropolitan church bearing the coffin, 
upon which lay the broad-brimmed peasant’s hat and 
the sword of the hero. An immense concourse of Ty- 
roleans followed to the tomb, over which the Austrians 
spoke of erecting a monument, which as far as we are 
informed, has not yet been executed. 





MINERAL KINGDOM.—Szcrtion XL. 
Sitver (concluded). 


Silver-Mines in Europe——This metal has been found 
for many ages in various countries of Europe. The 
most productive mines have been those of Saxony, 
Austria, Hungary, Norway, Russia, and Spain. But 
the average annual produce of all the mines of Europe 
in the last twenty years of the eighteenth century, 
according to Mr. Jacob, did not exceed 600,000/. in 
value. The mines of Saxony were first discovered in 
the tenth century; and, in the early part of the thir- 
teenth, the mines of Schneebrog are said to have yielded 
300,000/. annually. If this account be true, there has 
been an immense falling-off of late years, notwith- 
standing the skill, economy, and industry practised in 
the mines of Saxony, which are excelled in these re- 
spects by none in any part of the world ; for the annual 
produce of all the mines, taken on an average of late 
years, cannot, Mr. Jacob says, be estimated higher than 
400,000 ounces of silver, or about 100,000/. The 
richest of the Saxon mines is that called Himmelfiirst, 
a short distance from Freiberg, of which Humboldt 
gives an account in drawing a comparison between it 
and the Valenesiana mines, at that time the richest in 
Mexico. There are five veins which traverse the pri- 
mary slate-rock, called gneiss by geologists, the prin- 
cipal vein being from eighteen to thirty-six inches in 
width. ‘The ores are native silver, sulphuret, and red 
silver ; and there is a sulphuret of lead, or galena, which 
is rich in silver. The average richness of all the ores 
is, however, not more than from six to seven ounces in 
100 lbs., and the average annual produce was then only 
6160 troy Ibs., or about 18,5002. in value. 

The mines of Austria were the chief sources of mineral 
wealth during the middle ages; but their produce in 
silver appears at no period to have been considerable. 
They are situated in Hungary, Bohemia, and the Tyrol. 
Those of Chemnitz and Kremnitz, in Hungary, have 
been worked, it is said, above a thousand years. The 
silver they produced was chiefly obtained from an ore 
of lead, which yielded from two to twenty-two ounces 
in the hundred pounds, The silver-mines of Bohemia 
were in Joachimsthal, in the circle of Saatz, where 
there are galleries, or horizontal passages, which have 
been excavated in the interior of the mountain to an 
extent of more than six miles; and there are vertical 
shafts, or pits, 2100 feet deep. The silver-mines near 
Brixen, in the Tyrol, were formerly very productive, 
but they have long ceased to be so. 

The mine of Kongsberg in Norway, according to 
Bergmann, was, in the middle of the last century, the 
richest in Europe. It yielded, from the year 1728 to 
1768, about 649,270 troy pounds of silver, equal in 
value to nearly 2,000,000/. sterling. Native silver was 
the chief form in which it was found, but it produced 
also the sulphuret and red silver ores. Near the town 
of Sala, in Westmanland in Sweden, there is a lead- 
mine, the ore of which (galena) yields a large proportion 
of silver. It has been wrought for 300 years, and the 
produce of silver from it was formerly ag much as 
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18,000 troy pounds annually, but it has greatly fallen 
off from that for many years. 

The silver of Russia comes from the Ural mountains, 
and is wholly obtained from the refining of the stream 
gold, which contains from one to fifteen per cent. of 
silver, and from lead ores. Gmelin, the traveller, 
found, in the eastern parts of Siberia, remains of an- 
cient works which had belonged to silver-mines, and he 
remarked that the lead, with which it had been com- 
bined in the ore, was left behind. These mines had 
produced 28,005 poods of silver from the year 1811 to 
1828, which is equal to 1,260,225 troy pounds, or 
nearly 3,800,0000. 

Silver-mines were worked in Spain by the Pheeni- 
cians, Carthaginians, Romans, and Moors ; but as the 
discovery of America took place soon after the cessation 
of those intestine troubles which had for a long time deso- 
lated the country, and had almost destroyed all works 
of enterprize, the mines of the precious metals in the 
mother country became less an object of attention, and, 
indeed, an edict was issued forbidding the working ot 
the mines, in order to favour the new colonies. During 
the dominion of the Romans the principal mines were 
in old Castille, near Soria, the ancient Numantia, Aza- 
gala, and Burgos, where remains of the old works are 
to be seen; The mines of Guadalcanal and Cazella, in 
Estremadura, are the only ones which, in later times, 
have been worked with regularity, but even these are 
now wholly abandoned as unprofitable. Those of 
Guadalcanal are supposed to have been discovered in 
1505, and it is said that, in the course of some years, 
they had yielded about 330,000/., which was expended 
in building the great palace of the Spanish monarchs, 
—the Escurial. In the year 1598 they were leased to 
two brothers, Germans, of the name of Fugger, who 
were celebrated as the most skilful miners of that age ; 
and during their occupancy of them they acquired im- 
mense wealth. Both brothers were created counts in 
Spain, and they built a street in Madrid which still 
bears their name, the “ Calle Fucares ;” but they trans- 
mitted the greater part of their fortune to their native 
country, where they founded families, which were 
ennobled, and still exist in Germany. They were dis- 
covered to have defrauded the government by erecting 
a coining-machine in the mines, and were obliged to 
make their escape from Spain in 1635; but they took 
severe revenge, for, before their flight, they turned a 
stream of water into the mines, by which they became 
completely inundated. They remained neglected till 
1728, when the working of them was undertaken by 
an English lady, the Lady Mary Herbert, a daughter 
of Lord Powis, who had resided in Paris, and had been 
connected with the famous schemer, well known by the 
name of Mississippi Law, and had thus imbibed a taste 
for enterprizes of an extensive scale. But after the 
outlay of a large capital, obtained from persons whom 
she had been able to persuade to join in the adventure, 
and endless trouble and litigation with the court of 
Spain, the scheme turned out a complete failure. 

In treating of lead we have mentioned that the silver 
is extracted from the ore of that metal at tie principal 
lead-mines of England; but, as no return is made of 
the quantity to any public office, there are no means of 
ascertaining with accuracy what the amount of silver is. 
Taking the produce of all the mines of England at 
50,00U tons annually, and the average amount of silver 
to be ten ounces in the ton, we have 500,000 ounces, 
and reckoning fine silver at 5s. 6d. per ouncc, we have 
a value of 137,500/. With the exception of the silver 
so obtained, it is now only occasionally found, and that 
only in small quantities, in any part of the United 
Kingdom. Native silver, and several of the other 
varieties of the ores, are met with in many of the 
copper-mines of Cornwall; but there are no indications 
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to warrant any rational belief that silver constitutes one 
of the mineral treasures of this country. About fifty 
years ago a vein of silver-ore was, for a short time, 
wrought with great advantage in the parish of Alva in 
Stirlingshire; the ores were native silver and the sul- 
phuret, and from 40,000/. to 50,000/. worth were ob- 
tained before they were exhausted; after which every 
search to recover the vein proved fruitless, and since 
that time no silver has been obtained in any part of 
Scotland. In the year 1607 a silver-mine was disco- 
vered at Hilderston, near Linlithgow, and in the 
General Register House at Edinburgh are preserved 
the original accounts of the workings there, in three 
folio volumes, entitled, ‘ The Accomptis of ane noble 
Lord George, Erll of Dunbar, Lord Home of Berwick, 
Lord Heighe Thesaurair of Scotland, and Lord Go- 
vernour of his Majesties Mynis within the same king- 
dome. What the produce was, or when they were given 
up, does not appear; but the ‘ Summa of the haill 
money debursit in ordinary and extraordinary expensis, 
and upon materiallis and all other necessaris for the 
Kingis most excellent Majestie his Silver Mynes of 
Hilderstoun, fra May 8, 1608, to December 2, 1610,’ 
was 39930 pounds Scots, or about 3327/. sterling. 

Of the silver formerly obtained from Asia, we know 
but little, and a small amount has been derived from 
thence in modern times, ‘There are silver-mines in the 
province of Erzerum, in Armenia, which yield at 
present about 120,000/. annually. None are known 
to exist in Persia, or in any part of the possessions of 
the East India Company. But there are some in the 
eastern part of China: of these we know nothing more 
than that they exist; but that they have become very 
productive of late years is evident from the remarkable 
fact, that China from being an importing is now an 
exporting country for silver. Canton exported silver to 
England, in 1832, equal in yalue to 390,0001, and 
about as much mere to India; and a considerable 
part of this large export is native silyer™. Silver does 
not appear to be a product of any part of Africa, as 
known in modern times, This metal is spoken of in 
the earliest records of the history of the human race ; 
and from numerous passages in the sacred writings, it 
appears to have existed in considerable abundance. 
Among these the following are remarkable :—‘* And 
all King Solomon's drinking-vessels were of gold; and 
all the vessels of the house of the forest of Lebanon 
were of pure gold; none were of silver,—it was nothing 
accounted of in the days of Solomon.”—* And the king 
made silver to be in Jerusalem as stones, for abundance.” 
—1 Kings, c. x., v. 21 and 27. There are innumerable 
passages in the Classics which also bespeak great 
store of silver, and which render it probable that the 
supply had not only not diminished, but had been 
considerably augmented. We have no very distinct 
accounts from what mines it was chiefly obtained. Hero- 
dotus speaks of silver-mines in Cyprus; and, accord- 
ing to Xenophon, the Athenians had worked the silver- 
mines of their own country from an unknown period ; 
and they acquired a considerable revenue at one time 
from mines in the Island of Thasus, on the coast of 
Thrace. Epirus had silver-mines which continued 
to be worked to the time of Strabo. However un- 
productive the mines of Spain now are, they appear to 
have yielded a considerable quantity in former times. 
Pliny relates that a mine called Bebulo, from the dis- 
coverer, supplied Hannibal with 300 Ibs. of silver daily. 
Polybius, as quoted by Strabo, says that the silver- 
mines near to New Carthage. were very productive. 
They were distant from the city about 20 furlongs, and 
embraced a circle of 40 furlongs, wherein 40,000 men 
were employed. Silver used to be got by the ancients 
from the Island of Sardinia in considerable quantities, 

* © Macculloch’s Commercial Dictionary.’ 








and Mr. Jacob thinks, most probably, from a lead-ore, 
as a vein of galena is mentioned by Captain Smyth to 
exist near Rio de Caro, which yields six ounces of silver 
in the quintal, or 102 lbs. 

Uses.—Silver is applied to no purposes in the arts 
otherwise than in the metallic state, with the exception 
of one preparation of it when in combination with nitric 
acid. The lunar caustic used by surgeons is a nitrate 
of silver, and it also forms the basis of the indelible ink 
used for marking linen. Its various applications in the 
metallic state it were superfluous to mention. When 
used for coin and for plate, it is always alloyed with 
copper, in order to increase its hardness. Our standard 
silver consists of 124 parts of silver and | part of 
copper; but the maximum hardness is produced by a 
mixture of one-fifth part of copper. The amount of 
silver coined at the Mint, in London, from the com- 
mencement of the silver-coinage in 1816 to the 3lst ot 
December, 1829, was in value 9,148,986/.; and it was 
coined into 1,849,905 crown-pieces, 28,007,490 half- 
crowns, $3,662,920 shillings, 40,027,680 sixpences ;: 
and 1735/, were coined into the silver-pennies which 
are distributed by the Lord Almoner, in Whitehall 
Chapel, to the pensioners of his Majesty on Maunday 
Thursday. 

For the greater proportion of plated goods, especially 
those of the best quality, the metal is thus prepared. A 
bar of copper is made quite smooth and clear on one of 
its surfaces ; this is sprinkled over with glass of borax, 
and there is laid upon it a plate of fine silver, about 
one-twelfth of the weight of the copper, and the two 
are carefully bound together by wire. The mass is 
now exposed to a full red-heat, which melts the borax 
and causes the silver to adhere to the copper ; the ingot 
is now passed through a rolling-press and formed into 
a plate, both the silver and copper extending uniformly 
during the whole process, at the conclusion of which 
the two metals are inseparably fixed to each other. 
Another mode of plating is by the process called “ silver- 
ing,” when anamalgam of silver and mercury is well 
rubbed upon the surface of the copper: by the applica- 
tion of heat the mercury is driven off, and the silver 
remains behind, adhering firmly to the copper, and 
capable of being highly polished. 





FABLES.—No. I. 
Tue Wor anp tHe Laws, 

We doubt not that the more juvenile readers of the 
‘Penny Magazine’ will be well pleased to learn that it 
is our intention to furnish them with an occasional 
illustration of some one of the more interesting fables 
attributed to Aisop. These fables are admirably cal- 
culated for illustration by wood-cuts; and they have 
been accompanied by such illustrations almost from the 
time of the invention of printing. In order to render 
this class of subjects generally acceptable to all our 
readers, we shall occasionally preface the account of the 
fable illustrated, by stating such particulars on the ge- 
neral subject as may seem to us curious or interesting. 

The good opinion of fables which we contract during 
our childhood, and the recollection of the enjoyment 
they afforded, very generally dispose us to regard them 
with complacency in after-life. Nor is this teeling mis- 
placed. There is no possible reason why, when our 
minds and tastes have acquired maturity, we should 
look back with unkindness or scorn upon that which 
was a fitting aliment when they were young and 
immature. ‘These compositions are, in fact, admirably 
calculated to make impressions on uncultivated or 
unformed minds, and to convey, in the most agreeable 
form, moral instruction to them. Hence it is that 
fables enjoy such high popularity, not only among 
children, but among all rude and only partially civilized 
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people. The same vehicle which in one state of society 
conveys instruction to the minds of men is chiefly left 
in another, more advanced, to perform the same office 
for children. Sometimes, however, when a man of 
high genius, such as La Fontaine was, infuses his own 
particular vein of talent into these homely vehicles of 
instruction, the fable that was alluring to the child 
becomes delightful to the man ;—and thus fables have, 
more or less, ultimately come to form an important 
portion of the most refined literature. 

Fables are of such high antiquity that our earliest 
information concerning them, which dates nearly 3000 
years before our present era, leaves us to infer that 
they were then familiar, and had long been in use. 
It is not difficult to discover the purposes for which 
they were first employed, and the occasions in which 
they originated. They appear to have arisen among 
people who, as hunters or shepherds—most probably 
the latter—had ample opportunities of observing the 
conduct of certain animals towards each other. Some 
of the facts which they observed must have struck them 
as analogous to the eonduct of men to men; and when 
such conduct among their companions happened to 
come under their notice, they would naturally quote the 
illustration for the sake of the instruction or reproof it 
conveyed. . Besides, in a limited society, this method 
of conveying warning or reproof was, perhaps, the only 
one which could be employed without offence. | It 
must soon have been clear to those reflective minds 
which have existed among all people and in all ages, that 
it was desirable to adopt some form of instruction which 
might insinuate the truth, and beguile men into good- 
ness, without giving just cause of offence to any. In 
this case, the apologue was evidently the most obvious 
and simple resource, extracting from the common 
objects by which men were surrounded, and from the 
animals which were familiar to them, lessons of strong 
instruction, warning, and reproof. There is also a 
charm attending this mode of instruction which is 
almost peculiar to it, and which must have procured for 
fables a powerful preference from the rude men to 
whom they were originally addressed; this is, that 
they gratify the activity of the human mind by afford- 
ing it an opportunity of exercising its own penetration 
in discovering that which the fable partially veils. 

It is thus that in eastern countries a fable is almost 
the only medium through which truth can be conveyed 
to the ear of a despot; and it is thus that, as we read, 
truth has sometimes been made acceptable to a tur- 
bulent people. Qn the former point Sir John Mal- 
colm has the following observation in his ‘ History of 
Persia.’ 

“ The Persians, as a nation, delight in tales, fables, 
and apophthegms: the reason of which appears ob- 
vious; for where liberty is unknown and power in all 
its shapes is despotic, knowledge must be veiled to be 
useful. The ear of a despot would be wounded by the 
expression of a direet truth; and genius itself must 
condescend to appear in that form in which alone its 
superiority would be tolerated.” : 

It seems a remarkable confirmation of this view that 
two of the most eminent and best-known fabulists, 
sop and Phedrus, were both slaves. A fable seems 
to be the most natural form in which a slave would 
convey reproof or instruction to his master. 

Among the fables which history records to have been 
addressed with good effect to riotous mobs, that of the 
‘ Belly and the Members,’ by which a Roman senator 
succeeded in appeasing a dangerous tumult, will occur 
to the reader’s mind. It is also remarkable that the 
earliest, and-perhaps the best, ancient fable which has 
been transmitted to us, was-addressed as a warning to 
a tumultuous assembly. We mean that of * Jotham,’ 
to the ‘men of Shechem,’ in which he describes the 
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trees as elevating a king—a distinction which is pru- 
dently declined by the olive, the fig-tree, and the vine, 
but which is greedily accepted by the bramble, on coii- 
dition that—* If in truth ye anoint me king over you, 
then come and put your trust in my shadow: and if 
not, let fire come out of the bramble and devour the 
seeds of Lebanon*.” 

Fables, understood in the largest sense of the word, 
have been conveniently, if not very accurately, divided 
into Rational Fables, Moral Fables, and Mixed Fables. 

Rational Fables are narrations of things supposed to 
have been said and done by men, and which might pos- 
sibly have been said and done, though in reality they 
were not. This class is necessarily very extensive, com- 
prehending all the species of fiction which profess to 
exhibit the conduct and characters of men, from the 
epic poem and the romance down to such fables as the 
* Old Man and his Ass,’ the ‘ Shepherd’s Boy and the 
Wolf,’ the ‘ Travellers and the Bear, &c., which occur in 
the common collections of fables. This class will also 
include nearly all the little narratives which are called 
parables in Scripture. Indeed the earliest specimen of 
this sort of fable occurs in the Old Testament, and it is 
so very beautiful, and so strikingly illustrates our pre- 
vious remarks on the ancient uses of fable, that being 
conveniently short, we cannot refrain from ‘introducing 
it. In the Book of Samuel we are told that David in 
the time of his prosperity indulged a passion for a 
married woman, which in the end induced him to 
resort to a successful contrivance for procuring the 
death of her husband. To awaken his conscience to 
the enormity of his conduct, a prophet was sent to 
him, and thus addressed him :— 

“There were two men in one city, the one rich and 
the other poor. The rich man had exceeding many 
flocks and herds: But the poor man had nothing save 
one little ewe lamb, which he had bought and nourished 
up: and it grew up together with him, and with his 
children ; it did eat of his own meat, and drank of his 
own cup, and lay in his bosom, and was unto him as a 
daughter. And there came a traveller to the rich man, 
and he spared to take of his own flock and his own 
herd, to dress for the way-faring man that was come 
unto him; but took the poor man’s lamb and dressed 
it for the man that was come to him,” ‘This touching 
little fable was perfectly successful in its object. We 
are told that “ David’s anger was greatly kindled 
against the man, and he said to Nathan, As the Lord 
liveth, the man that hath done this thing shall surely 
die: And he shall restore the lamb fourfold, because 
he did this thing, and because he had no pity. And 
Nathan said to David, Thou art the man!” It is im- 
possible to imagine anything more forcible than this 
application, after the criminal had been unwittingly 
led to pronounce sentence against himself. 

The second class of fables, according to the ar- 
rangement we have mentioned, are those called Moral 
Fables, or Apologues, in which not only beasts but 
trees and other inanimate substances are introduced 
as actors and speakers. It therefore differs from the 
former class in this, that it does not contain possible 
circumstances, since beasts cannot speak, and vege- 
tables cannot think, as they are represented to do. It 
seems to us probable that the branch of fable which 
describes the actions and imagines the speeches of beasts 
is the earliest form of fiction. Nothing could be more 
obvious to persons conversant with animals, as the 
ancient shepherds and hunters were, than to suppose 
beasts to express their impressions to one another under 
certain circumstances. To extend the same power to 
vegetables, was not nearly so obvious an idea, and most 
probably resulted from a desire to enlarge the limits of 
this class of fable. Some of the considerations stated 

* Judges x,, 15 
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edition, published in 1764. We may here add, that, in 
the remaining fables, we shall make it a point to select 
that version, whether in prose or verse, which seems to 
us the best or most interesting. 

“ The Wolf and the Lamb.—A wolf and a lamb were 
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at the commencement of this article seem to render it 
unlikely that what is called the “ Rational Fable,” 
should be the earliest form of fiction. Fables of the 
present class are frequently called “ Asopic Fables ” 


not because Aisop was the inventor—for they were in 
use long before his time—but because he excelled in | accidentally quenching their thirst together at the same 


them beyond any of his predecessors. We have already | rivulet. The wolf stood towards the head of the 
mentioned Jotham’s fable of the Trees as the earliest | stream, and the Jamb at some distance below. The 
existing specimen of this class of fable. injurious beast, resolved on a quarrel, fiercely demands, 
The remaining class is designated Mixed Fables, |‘ How dare you disturb the water which [ am drink- 
because they combine something of both the preceding | ing?’ The poor lamb, all trembling, replies, ‘ How, 
classes, as men and beasts are introduced in them con- | I beseech you, can that possibly be the case, since the 
versing together. There are many of these in the com-| current sets from you to me?’ Disconcerted by the i 
mon collections. The following, which is not contained | force of truth, he changes the accusation. ‘ Six months 
in those collections, is one of the best we happen to | ago’ says he, ‘ you vilely slandered me.’—‘ Impossible,’ 
have met with. It was delivered by a petty king with | returns the lamb, ‘for I was not then born.’-—‘ No 
the view of dissuading the ancient Gauls from allowing | matter, it was your father then, or some of your re- 
to certain foreigners who had lately come among them | lations.’ And immediately seizing the innocent lamb, 
the desired permission to build a city. He told them | he tore him in pieces.” 
that a bitch, large with young, begged of a shepherd a} Leonard Willan, in his version of sop, published in 
place to lay her whelps in; and when she had obtained | 1650, under the title of ‘The Phrygian Fabulist,’ has 
it, she further asked for leave to rear them there. This | not been very successful in this fable, but his ‘ Moral’ 
she also obtained. At length the whelps grew up, and | is quaint and pithy. 





then the bitch became bold, and, depending upon the « Licentious Powers thus often circumvent, 

strength of her family, claimed the property of the By false pretences, the poor Innocent ; 

place. By this fable it was obviously intended to in- poe if those fail their purposes to form, 

timate that the wersens whe eared 6s stream nother’s crime must then his guilt suborn, 
e ta perso now appeare ngers As accessor to what the charge had mist, 


’Tis crime enough that he can not resist.” 

The last line seems to have so much pleased the 
a author of a later and more popular version in the same 

The fable which is illustrated in our present Number, | century, that he repeats it in his “ Moral,” which is as 
as well as the others which we purpose to furnish, | follows :— 
belongs to the class of Moral Fables, or Apologues. Of | ‘It is an old saying, That itis an easy matter to 
the many versions which offer themselves for prefer- | find a staff to beat a dog. A man in power, if he list 
ence, we cannot in the present instance find one that | to hurt, easily takes occasion of doing mischief. He 


would hereafter, if permitted to settle, claim to be 
masters of the country. 
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satisfies us better than that which is in Dodsley’s | hath offended sufficiently who cannot resist.” 
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- |The Wolf and the Lamb.) 
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